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ALLEGORICAL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


[* Poesy of Raffaelie.—From a Fresco in the Vatican.] 


Ir is superfluous to remind the reader how much of alle- 
gory there is in the thought, feeling, and language of all 
nations, and how much of concentration and vividness it 
has given to poetry. The human mind has a natural 
tendency to embody its abstractions—to give what is 
ideal an individuality and living form. We need not 
now inquire what connection this had with the origin of 
idolatry, as that is too large a subject, and would lead us 
into conjectural and debateable ground. But there can 
be no question that the mind, without considerable culti- 
vation, is unable to grasp distinctly and firmly what is 
abstract or ideal; and that it seizes with avidity any- 
thing which, by using what it understands, seems to give 
it an idea of what it does not clearly comprehend. Thus, 
the idea of moral actions being weighed in a balance is 
of very antient date, being familiar to the Egyptians, and 

ng found expressed in their paintings and papyri. 
And thus, the Hebrew poets indulged in the most vivid 
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personifications of the Deity. ‘“ He bowed the heavens, 
and came down, and darkness was under His feet,’’ or, 
in another place, “ The clouds were the dust of His feet.’ 
The New Testament writers, addressing a larger audience, 
and occupied with different and wider objects than those 
which immediately interested the Hebrew poets, do not 
give us such bold descriptions, but generally exhibit the 
Deity to us in the endearing relation of a parent— 
“ Our Father which art in heaven.” But they also con- 
centrate our attention, and engage our affections, by 
exhibiting “ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” as if they were 
breathing and thinking creatures. 

It is however a test of the progress of a nation when it 
appears to be losing its relish for allegorical composition, 
even though its language cannot part with allegorical or 
rather metaphorical phrases. It shows that the reason, or 
reflective faculty, is becoming stronger than the imagina- 
tion, and keeping it in check, Fairies, _ and 
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may be said to be dead and gone for the purposes of 





ghosts have either entirely or almost disappeared from 
the public belief; and the most sanguine admirer of 
Shakspeare does not regret the change, even though the 
“ weird sisters” in Macbeth appear less awful, or the 

host in Hamlet less effective, than when there lingered 
in the minds of the most instructed a latent kind of faith 
as to the reality of such unearthly creatures. “ It is in 
vain,” says Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the fairies, “ to 
regret illusions which must of necessity yield their place 
before the increase of knowledge, like shadows at the 
advance of morn. These superstitions have already 
served their best and most useful purpose, having been 
embalmed in the poetry of Milton and Shakspeare, as 
well as writers only inferior to these great names.” And, 
in like manner, it is in vain to regret the loss of that 
relish for allegorical composition which distinguished our 
forefathers, even though it should be at the expense of 
their exquisite and vivid enjoyment of some of those 
delightful allegories which adorn our literature. To 
repeat the language of the great novelist, these allegories 
“ have already served their best and most useful purpose,” 
in stirring the mind of the nation, and filling our lan- 
guage with associations and ideas. We have to a certain 
extent got beyond allegory; and we may safely affirm 
that if some of, the most popular of our allegorical works 
had been produced for the first time in the present day, 
they would scarcely have attracted a tithe of the attention 
they have done. Nay, our commonest emblems or sym- 
bols are losing their force and significancy. Do the 
seasons or the months smile and frown upon us with that 
individuality of form and aspect that they were wont of 
old? Is not old Time himself becoming very old ?—his 
scythe is dropping from his palsied hand, and his hour- 
glass is almost an obsolete instrument. The skeleton 
form of grim death does not steal upon us with that 
fearful quivering look, or throw his dart with such venge- 
ful force. Britannia, though she keeps her seat upon our 
copper coins, is certainly “ wearing out” of our affections ; 
and yet doubtless the great bulk of the people are as 
much attached to their country as were their forefathers. 
And as for Liberty, we are more likely to discuss the 
meaning of the word, than to erect her into a goddess and 
worship her. 

The allegories which will retain their place and in- 
fluence, are those which, in the Sacred Scriptures, are 
employed to teach truths connected with our highest in- 
terests. All others, even the most popular in our own 
language, will descend to a place secondary to what they 
have hitherto held. They may be preserved as monu- 
ments of genius, or as curious illustrations of modes of 
thought, but they will not be read, as they were once 
read, by thousands, in the spirit of an almost literal faith. 
The present generation is a more practical generation 
than the past; and deficient as we are in many of the 
requisites of sound knowledge, the number of those who 
demand facts rather than fictions, and who reason upon 
those facts, and form their own opinions, is greatly in- 
creased. 

If we are getting beyond allegory in literature, much 
more have we got beyond it in the ‘ne arts. What artist 
would now dream of covering walls and ceilings with 
gods and goddesses, personifications of the muses, of vir- 
tues and vices, of seasons, months, countries, and people? 
Allegorical paintings are not at all adapted to our taste ; 
and though we may admire some of them as works of 
art, we have little sympathy with the design. We have 
more sympathy for symbols—single figures, intended to 
represent some idea or quality : yet we certainly now re- 
gard them with a colder eye, and look upon them more 
as ornaments than as representations. The reason is, 
that the great body of the people can now form with ease 
distinet notions of what is meant by “ Law,” or “ Jus- 
tice,” “ Government,” or “ Liberty,” ‘“ Religion,” of 
“ Charity,” “ Faith,” and “ Hope.” The nine Muses 
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painting and sculpture—or even for the invocations of 
poetry ; and the introduction of a skeleton to represent 
Death, instead of being frightful, is becoming only 
ludicrous. An instance of this may be seen in West- 
minster Abbey. There is a monument there by Rou- 
billiac, which represents a husband endeavouring to 
save his wife from the skeleton, who is springing out 
from a drapery, to launch his dart. This was long 
thought to be a work of art not only exquisite in 
its execution, but very impressive. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds is said, in the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ to 
have borrowed an idea from this sculpture for his picture 
of the ‘ Mother and Sick Child ;’ and the introduction of 
the guardian angel, warding off the stroke of the skeleton, 
is affirmed to be a vulgar idea, and singularly unhappy. 
As to the monument itself, though it is an admirable 
work of art, people now either pass it by with indifference, 
or smile at it. 

Single figures, which involve no complicated details, 
and depend upon their expression for the effect sought 
to be produced, are certainly free from many of the ob- 
jections which may be urged against allegorical painting. 
In fact, they are more allied to sculpture than to paint- 
ing. Raffaelle, who, of all painters, has been termed the 
“ greatest master of expression,” painted some of those 
symbolical or allegorical figures, giving them all that 
dignity and grace which mark his creations. His figure 
of ‘ Poesy,’ of which a copy accompanies the present 
article, is in the third chamber of the Vatican, called the 
Hall of Sciences. It is painted in fresco, and is directly 
under the picture representing the Dispute of the Holy 
Sacraments. There are three other pictures painted, like 
this, in fresco, representing ‘ Theology,’ ‘Justice,’ and 
‘Philosophy.’ These are placed under the large pictures 
of ‘ Jurisprudence,’ the ‘ School of Athens,’ and ‘ Par- 
nassus.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a number of allegorical 
figures, and also others which may be said to partake of 
the allegorical and historical. He has also defended alle- 
gorical painting by various arguments. In lately natic- 
ing Barry’s pictures in the Society of Arts (which are ot 
an allegorical nature, and are almost the only series of 
large pictures we possess by an English artist), we pointed 
out how much more effective those pictures of the series 
were which were more of an historical than an allegorical 
nature. The reader must decide according to his taste or 
predilection—we can only repeat our conviction that the 
day for allegorical painting has gone by; or in other 
words, that we have advanced. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s allegorical or symbolical figures 
comprise, amongst others, ‘ Justice,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Hope,’ 
* Fortitude,’ ‘Prudence,’ ‘ Temperance,’ &c. ‘ Prudence’ 
is indicated by her looking-glass ; ‘ Charity” has children 
clinging round her; ‘Faith’ is marked by the Cross, 
and her “ heayenward” directed look ; and ‘ Fortitude’ 
has a firm and erect attitude, while a lion reposes at her 
feet. 


THE PRINTER'S APPRENTICE. 


[Abridged from the Introduction to the ‘ Printer,’ in the Series of ‘ Industrial 
Guide-Books."} 
Berore we proceed to describe the various processes 
and occupations of a printing-office we will endeavour to 
sketch the first week’s employment of a youth as @ 
printer’s apprentice. We will suppose him to have 
received the common rudiments of education—to have 
a strong desire for further improvement—to have made 
up his mind to work hard, having no prospect of main- 
tenance but by the labour of his hands. He is bound 
apprentice for seven years; his master, who we will say 
has a general bookselling and printing business im 4 
country town, receiving a very small premium with him, 
and engaging to board and lodge him during the term of 
his indenture. He may, with willingness, learn almost 
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every essential part of a printer’s business in such a 
position, for a weekly newspaper issues from his master’s 
office. Here are regularly employed four compositors, a 

ressman, who is also a compositor, and two apprentices. 
He has taken the place of one apprentice, who has served 
his time, and is gone to London to seek his fortune. 

The Monday morning arrives that he is to commence 
his career—to be transformed from a schoolboy into an 
apprentice—to begin a new course of education, and to 
apply diligently all that he has been hitherto taught. 
He is handed over at an early hour of a winter’s day to 
his fellow-apprentice, four years older than himself, who 
is henceforth relieved from sundry offices of drudgery 
that fall to the lot of the youngest. A broom is put into 
his hands to sweep the office, and the lighting of the 
fires is also committed to his charge. If the rooms are 
not warm when the compositors come to their work, his 
welcome amongst them will not be very cordial. ‘To 
light the fires and to sweep the rooms will therefore be 
his morning task; and if he considers this task dis- 
agreeable, it may console him to know that the late Mr. 
Hansard, the able and indefatigable printer to the House 
of Commons, when he was anxious that his men should 
be particularly early at their work, used to be at his 
office an hour before them, and take care that clean 
rooms and cheerful fires were ready for them, even if he 
lighted the fires with his own hands. Before our 
apprentice begins to sweep, he will be instructed to pick 
up all the types that he finds dropped on the floor. Each 
compositor ought to clear away a portion of these dropped 
letters ; but in all offices such matters accumulate, and 
the heap of types of various sizes is called pye. To this 
pye our young apprentice will have to address himself, 
as the commencement of his typographical education. 

Monday is too often a somewhat idle day amongst 
printers. Our young apprentice on the day of his pro- 


bation may see how valuable a printer is who does not 
make St. Monday. The dinner-hour is passed, and only 
one man has returned to his work in the afternoon. 
Scarcely any one seemed busy in the morning. The 
master enters, and looks around in dismay. A job has 


come in, that must be finished that evening. It is con- 
nected with some local public business, and he will give 
offence to his most valued connexions if it is neglected. 
Fortunately the master can work himself, and is not 
ashamed of working, though he is wealthy and a man in 
authority. He divides the composition of the job be- 
tween himself, the man who does not keep St. Monday, 
and the elder apprentice. It is late before a proof is 
ready. “ Now, my lad,” says the master to our young 
apprentice, “ let me see what school has done for you— 
read this copy to me.” If our young friend has im- 
proved his opportunities he will acquit himself credit- 
ably, and a good understanding will be established be- 
tween his master and himself. Now comes the correction 
of the proof, then the revise, and at last the job has to 
be worked off. The journeyman and the apprentice 
apply themselves to this task; the master, with the 
satisfaction of having discharged his duty, repairs to his 
family ; and the new apprentice is perhaps mounted 
upon a stool, to expedite the working off the sheets by 
doing what is called the business of a fly-boy—that is, 
lifting the sheets off the press as they are pulled, and 
laying them smoothly on a heap. When the job is 
finished he will perhaps have to-take the work home, 
and it will be ten o’clock before he gets his supper. This 
ls an exception to the ordinary state of things, but a 
printer, and all concerned with him, must be prepared 
to execute work with the greatest promptitude, at any 
Personal inconvenience. Franklin’s determined perse- 
Verance, when he first became a master printer, made 
unceasing labour a pleasant habit. 
A change has taken place in the aspect of the office on 
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men are at their work at eight o’clock. The personal 
effort of the master on the preceding afternoon to repair 
the ill consequences of the absence of his men has be- 
come known to all, and it has produced a better effect 
than the most solemn admonition. The newspaper 
compositors are all very busy distributing the pages of 
the Journal which had been issued to the public on the 
previous Saturday night, and by considerable exertion 
they are ready for new copy for the next week’s paper 
late in the afternoon. * The master ought to be, and is, 
prepared to give them some, for he is his own editor, 
arranging the general news, writing local paragraphs, 
and putting together all the multifarious incidents of a 
country paper. If he is a man of literary habits, which 
is sometimes the case, he writes his own leading article, 
but more frequently he employs another, upon whose 
opinions he can rely, to furnish that. Our young ap- 
prentice, if he be a lad of observation, begins to see a 
new world opening before him. He is sorting his pye, 
and is puzzling over his p’s and his q’s, but he soon 
perceives that a printing-office is a onaghenel machine 
that must be kept in motion by one directing mind. He 
is placed with a diligent and able master, and he will 
improve his opportunities. He sees, too, that a printing- 
office is essentially connected with the higher operations 
of the intellect, and that the better scholar a man is the 
better printer he will make. His master, he perceives, 
must do many things that require knowledge, readiness, 
and discretion; he must at one and the same time be a 
tradesman, and in some degree a man of letters. He 
sees there is scope for his ambition ; and he trusts the 
day may come when he shall have a printing-office of 
his own, and be asked for copy for the next week’s 
paper. If he would attain this distinction he must still 
keep in mind the great example of printers, Benjamin 
Franklin. * * * * The second day of his experience 
will show our apprentice that he may be able to find 
leisure for reading. The office is closed at eight o’clock, 
and his time is his own. The two apprentices have 
a room to spend their evenings in, which is used in the 
day as a place for reading proofs, or, as it called in large 
offices, a reading-room. Here are some good and useful 
books, and the lads may spend two hours on most even- 

ings happily and improvingly. There are many other 

examples, besides that of Franklin, of printers who have 
risen to distinction by great industry coupled with that 

love of knowledge which appears so peculiarly to belong 

to their aft. 

Tuesday was a quiet day, but Wednesday is eventually 

a bustling one. The newspaper compositors have plenty 

of copy which the master has prepared,—but the one 

compositor-pressman and the apprentice in the job-room 

are quite slack, as far as any pressing business is con- 

cerned ; and they have taken in hand ‘ The Universal 

Spelling-Book,’ which they set up at the rate of a sheet 

a month, at odd hours when they have nothing better to 

do. This isa fit time for the instruction of our young 

apprentice, as to the arrangement of the cases, the mode 

in which he is to hold his composing-stick, the different 

sizes of type, and so forth. He is quite delighted to have 

a kind and careful instructor, as he has in the journey- 

man who does not keep St. Monday, and who is paid 

weekly wages, not working by the piece as the others do. 

But this felicity does not last long. The master enters 

with four or five jobs that have come in all together, and 

that are each wanted in the greatest possible hurry. There 

is an auctioneer’s catalogue,—a hand-bill, advertising a 

reward for detecting certain evil-dis s who 

entered a farm-yard the previous nighi, and stole three 

hens,—the long announcement of a professor of legerde- 

main, who will exhibit the next evening at the Swan Inn, 

—a new tailor’s card,—and a circular, touching the debts 

of Mr. Jones, deceased. The ‘ Universal Spelling-Book’ 





Tuesday, when compared with St. Monday. All the 


is instantly laid aside,—the young apprentice is ey once 
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more to sort his pye, and is desired to ask no questions, 
or he accompanies his master to the warehouse to receive 
the paper for these various jobs,—a compositor is called 
to assist out of the newspaper room,—the reward bill and 
the conjuror’s bill are first despatched, and the auc- 
tioncer’s catalogue is half done before the office is closed. 
There is no time for reading this evening ; and our young 
apprentice begins to perceive that his best chance of 
learning his business is to keep his eyes always open,— 
imitate as well as he can what he sees others do,—learn 
a little at a time, but learn that well, and never doubt 
that experience and diligence will do as much for him as 
it has done for all the industrious that have gone before 
him. 

Thursday is in many respects the same as Wednesday. 
The jobs are nearly finished, and the newspaper com- 
positor has resumed his 7 employment. Our 
young apprentice has, however, been very happily en- 
gaged, if the desire for improvement is a prevailing one 
with him. He has been summoned by his master to 
assist in reading the proofs of the matter that has been 
already set for the newspaper. He reads the copy aloud, 
and during the two or three hours of this employment, 
he learns (for his eyes are open) how the various portions 
of a newspaper are collected together. He perceives that 
some of the paragraphs are cut out of the London news- 
papers; some abridged by omitting details not of general 
interest ; and some altogether re-written. He perceives 
how the parliamentary speech of a Secretary of State, 
which occupied three columns of the Times, is compressed 
into twenty lines; and he also sees that the speech of the 
member for the borough in which his master’s newspaper 
is published, which occupied twenty lines in the Times, 
is printed from an origmal copy, and occupies three 
columns in his master’s newspaper. These are mysteries. 
Considerations such as these show him that he has a vast 
deal to learn before he can manage such a business as 
his master’s ; and he determines, we hope, to be humble 
and patient and diligent, trusting that his seven long 
years may be profitably employed, and that surrounded 
as he is with so many things that are new and curious, 
of which he is now entirely ignorant, he may obtain a 
mastery over all, and be happy and estimable in propor- 
tion as he discharges his duty. In the service in which 
he has just been employed, he has endeavoured to do his 
best, and his master is satisfied. He has read pretty cor- 
rectly, and he has tried to avoid that drawling tone which 
is the common practice of national schools and Sunday 
schools, and indeed of most schools. He has had a word 
of encouragement, and he is happy. 

On Friday morning, our young apprentice is sent to 
the Post-office, for the letters are wanted earlier than by 
the ordinary delivery. He returns with a handful. His 
master is particularly pleased. A crowd of advertise- 
ments have come in from all quarters. He sees that 
more strenuous exertion is demanded from all in the es- 
tablishment. Much that is done has to be undone, that 
room may be made for the new maiter that has arrived. 
He does not quite understand the necessity of the case ; 
but he perceives his master is prepared to make great 
sacrifices to print every line that he, the young appren- 
tice, brought him from the Post-office. Towards the 
afternoon, when he is called again to read, he discovers 
that whilst what he read on Thursday was given with 
the minutest details, what he is now reading is as brief 
and as the auctioneer’s catalogue. The advertise- 
ments, he has no doubt, have effected this change. To 
his mind they are not half so interesting as the account 
of an accident which the magic pen of his master has 
compressed into six lines, out of a narrative which com- 
prised sixty in its original form. At night he talks about 
this to the elder apprentice, who briefly tells him that the 
advertisements pay. A new light breaks in upon him, 
and-he sees that business has laws of its own which are 
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all-important. By the end of his seven years, he may 
acknowledge the truth of a maxim propounded by an 
eminent merchant of our own day, that what is commer- 
cially right must be morally right. 
Saturday comes at last, and it is a day of excitement, 
It is market-day, and the country folks bring hand-bills 
to be printed, and advertisements, and orders for news- 
papers. His master runs here and there between his 
customers and his men. A mysterious-looking gentle- 
man in black comes to see the proof of the leading article. 
The newspaper grows into shape, the scattered parts are 
dovetailed together, and one side at length is sent to be 
worked at press. His friend the compositor-pressman 
and the oldest apprentice are charged with this duty ; he 
himself is reading boy for one five minutes, and errand 
boy for another five minutes. Still with all this bustle 
there is no confusion. As the clock strikes eight the 
second side of the paper is laid on the press, and at half- 
past eight he is sent off with a large bag of printed and 
directed papers, to catch the mail at the post-office. Then 
come newsmen who are about to travel with the news- 
apex in every direction ; and it is not till midnight that 
e gets to bed. But he knows that a day of rest is 
coming. He shall go to church, where he shall meet his 
sister, and after his dinner he may take a quiet walk with 
her into the pleasant fields, and thank God that although 
they are orphans they have a heavenly Father who 
watches over them. 





Influence of Commerce upon Morals and Manners— 
Upon the extent of the commerce of a country depends 
much of the character of its morals. Old virtues and vices 


dwindle away, and new ones appear. The old members of 
a rising commercial society complain of the loss of sim- 
plicity of manners, of the introduction of new wants, of the 
relaxation of morals, of the prevalence of new habits. The 
young members of the same society rejoice that — is 

by 


going out of fashion, that gossip is likely to be replace 
the higher kind of intercourse which is introduced by 
strangers, and by an extension of knowledge and interests: 
they even decide that domestic morals are purer from the 
general enlargement and occupation of mind which has 
succeeded to the ennut and selfishness in which licentious- 
ness often originates. A highly remarkable picture of the 
two conditions of the same place may be obtained by com- 
paring Mrs. Grant’s account of the town of Albany, New 
York, in her young days,* with the present state of the 
city. She tells us of the plays of the children on the green 
slope which is now State Street; of the tea-drinkings and 
working parties, of the gossip, bickerings, and virulent 
tty enmities of the young society, with its general regu- 
arity and occasional backsliding; with the gentle des- 
potism of its opulent members, and the more or less restive 
or servile obedience of the subordinate personages. In 
place of all this, the stranger now sees a city with magnifi- 
cent public buildings, and private houses filled with the 
products of all the countries of the world. The inhabitants 
are too busy to be given to gossip, too unrestrained in their 
intercourse with numbers to retain much prudery: social 
despotism and subservience have become impossible: there 
is a generous spirit of enterprise, an enlargement of know- 
ledge, an amelioration of opinion. There is, on the other 
hand, perhaps a decrease of kindly neighbourly regard, and 
certainly a great increase of the low vices which are the 
plague of commercial cities.— How to Observe: Morals and 
Manners. By Harriet Martineau. ; 
Effect of Snow on Crops.—It may be remarked, with 
reference to the influence of seasons on the productiveness 
of the crops of corn, that the experience of the results of 
the harvests from 1832 to 1837, both inclusive, falsifies the 
very commonly prevailing notion of the peculiarly fertilising 
effects of snow, inasmuch as the five winters — that 
of 1836-7 were distinguished by an extraordinary absence 
of snow, and yet they were followed by five very abundant 
wheat-crops. “And if the spring crops were not in some of 
those years equally abundant, it was not for want of snow 
during the previous winter, but for want of rain 1D 
summer.— History of Prices, by Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.B.8. 


* § Memoirs of an American Lady,’ 
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SALT-WORKS IN SICILY. 


[Salt-springs in Sicily.—Houel’s § Voyage en Sicile, Lipari,” &c.j 


Satt, which is not found in the volcanic island of Ice- 
land, is abundant in that of Sicily. “ Iceland is scantily 
supplied with metals ; vestiges of iron are abundant, but 
if worth extracting the metal, the inhabitants have neither 
wood nor coal to doso. In fact, the only mineral they 
extract from the earth is a little sulphur from the mines 
of Krusivik, which is scarcely worth the labour of pre- 
paring it.”” Cargoes of salt are occasionally shipped to 
Iceland from Liverpool and Hull. Sicily, on the con- 
trary, has silver, lead, copper, mercury, alum, coal, rock- 
salt, bitumen, sum, &c. The preparation and ex- 
portation of Z . ur and salt constitute a portion of its 
trade. There is reason to believe that Iceland was more 
fertile and productive in former times, before it was sub- 
jected to some of those tremendous earthquakes and 
volcanic irruptions which almost destroyed the face of 
the country. But though Sicily has “ ever been subject 
to alarming and desolating earthquakes,” and Mount 
#tna has poured out its streams of lava, the country 
generally is naturally as fertile-as ever it was in ancient 
times, and requires only industry and intelligence to 
= it one of the most productive spots on the 
globe. 

Rock-salt is found in various places in Sicily ; and 
salt is also manufactured by the common process of 
evaporation.* There are salt-works on the eastern and 
western sides of the island; and salt is also imported 
from ports on the southern side, brought down along 
with other commodities from the interior. On the eastern 
side, a few miles north of Syracuse, are the large and 
profitable salt-works of Sajona. They lie at the end of 
an isthmus, or neck of land, thus described by Captain 
Smyth :—“ The south side of the harbour of Augusta is 
formed by the promontory of Magnisi, which, though 


; * See a paper on “common salt,” in vol. iv., p, 66, of the 
Penny Magazine,’ Sicily has also been described, both gene- 
rally and in detail, in various papers in the first and subsequent 
Volumes, 





joined to the main by an isthmus, is generally called an 
island. It is of moderate height, and was the ancient 
peninsula of Thapsus, where the ill-fated Athenians 
landed previously to attacking the Epipole. It appears 
well calculated for a grand lazaretto (should their com- 
merce ever require it) for the ports of Syracuse and 
Augusta, being equidistant from both; and though 
malaria exists in the adjacent plain, the island is not 
affected by it. The salt-works are at the end of the 
isthmus, and not far from them is a column erected by 
Marcellus in commemoration of his success over the 
Syracusans.”’ 

South from Syracuse, at Marzamemi, which is near 
the south-eastern extremity of the island, there is a salt 
lake. Marzamemi is described as “a small filthy vil 
lage, which, during the fishing season, is strewed with 
the blood and intestines of the tunny.” The salt lake 
renders the site valuable, as the necessary salt is there 
made. Round by the south side of the island is Poz- 
zallo, the principal port of the district or county of 
Modica. Modica is the most active district in Sicily ; 
the country produces corn, tobacco, oil, wine, soda, hemp, 
wool, canary-seed, cheese, butter, bitumen, and salt ; 
“ and although there are no woods, there is so great a 
quantity of game as to form an article of export. The 
trade is principally with Malta, which is supplied from 
hence with these necessaries in exchange for cloth, 
spirits, hardware, and colonial produce.” The river 
Salso, anciently called the Southern Himera, which falls 
into the sea near Alicata, on the south coast, is rendered 
brackish by the junction of a stream which runs from 
salt mines near Caltanisetta. There are also various salt- 
springs in Sicily, a group of which are represented in 
the wood-cut. Houel terms them les salinelles. 

The two chief places on the western end of Sicily are 
Marsala, well known for its wine; and Trapani, equally 
well known for its manufacture of salt. A large portion 
of the country adjoining Trapani “is laid out in exten- 
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sive salt-works, by the construction of innumerable cause- 
ways, about a foot and a half high, encldsing square 
places, which communicate by dams with each other. 
Into these the sea-water is conducted by regular grada- 
tions, and exposed in a state of stagnation to the influence 
of the sun; as the evaporation advances, the bittern* is 
successively scooped into the farther divisions, in the most 
distant of which the crystallization takes place, and a new 
supply of the nearest water is from time to time admitted, 
until the crust has increased to a certain thickness. The 
salt is then heaped up in pyramids ready for exportation, 
without any precaution to preserve them against: rain, 
except their form, and the hardness they acquire by time. 

The heaps of salt at a distance resemble the tents of an 
encampment. : 7 

Besides her mineral and vegetable productions, Sicily 
has some of the finest fisheries in the Mediterranean. 
The tunny is still eagerly sought after, as it was by the 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans. The sword-fish is 
also caught ; the anchovy, the mullet, prawns, shrimps, 
crabs, but the lobster is rare; coral is also fished for, 
but yields the greatest profit to the merchants of Trapani. 

Pindar, in his first ‘ Olympic Ode,’ addressed to Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, terms him 

“The monarch, whose supreme command, 
In Sicily’s prolific land, 
The righteous sceptre sways.” 

That it was a remarkably “ prolific land,” all history 
testifies, and that it was also populous, the extensive ruins 
scattered over the country, and its ancient cities, bear wit- 
ness. “ Indeed the splendour, wealth, power, and popula- 
tion of Syracuse, have for so many ages been the theme of 
history and of poetry, that almost every one feels himself a 
citizen. When we see before us the vestiges of a mighty 


city upwards of fifteen miles in extent, the accounts we 


have received do not appear exaggerated.” 

That Sicily is still a “prolific land,” and might be 
made much more so, is evident from the catalogue of her 
exports—bees-wax, bullocks, brandy, canary seed, can- 
tharides, capers, cheese, coral, cork, cotton, flax, hemp, 
hides, honey, lemons, linen rags, linseed, macaroni, mad- 
der roots, nitre, nuts, pulse, raisins, rice, salt, silk, sulphur, 
snow, soap, squills, timber, tobacco, wheat, and wool, 
not to mention, in addition, her minerals and fisheries. 


CAPTAIN BACK’S Ya TO THE POLAR 
st 

In 1836, at the instance of the Geographical Society, the 
Government consented to send out an expedition to the 
North Polar Sea for the purpose of completing the coast- 
line between Regent’s Inlet and Point Turnagain, 
along which no navigator had yet sailed; and in the 
month of May, Captain Back was appointed commander. 
H.M.S. Terror, which had been strengthened in her 
timbers and fastenings in the most substantial manner, 
was put into commission for the voyage, and pro- 
visioned with large quantities of pemmican made from 
the choicest meat and seasoned with spices, also with 
een meats and soups and a variety of anti-scor- 
utics. There was a liberal supply of warm clothing, 
and, in short, everything was done which the most 
anxious foresight could point out as likely to add to 
comfort in the inhospitable regions to which the expedi- 
tion was bound. On the 16th of June the ship cleared 
the river under tow of a steam-boat, which proceeded as 
far as the Orkneys, and on the 22nd left the Terror to 
shape her course for Cape Farewell, the north-eastern 
point of Greenland. On the 10th of July the ship’s 
company were put upon two-thirds allowance of pro- 


* See vol. iv., p. 66, for an explanation of the meaning of the 
bittern. 

‘+ * Narrative of an Expedition in H.M.S. Terror, undertaken 
with a view to Geographical Discovery on the Arctic Shores, in 
the years 1836-7, By Captain Back, R.N’ London: Murray. 
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visions, with the exception of oatmeal and spirits, of 
which they had an ample supply on board. us early 
did the preparations commence for those contingencies 
which occur so suddenly in the polar seas. On the 
29th of July the rapid fall of the thermometer prepared 
them to expect ice, and next day they fell in with several 
large bergs, one of which was 300 feet high. -On the 
30th they entered a stream of ice with all sails set, and 
the water being as smooth as a mountain-tarn, they pur- 
sued their intricate course without difficulty ; but next 
day the ice became more compact, and on the 2nd of 
August there was an end to their for the pre- 
sent, owing to its being com “packed.” A large 
berg at about a quarter of a mile from the ship lost its 
equilibrium, and before it regained its basis its fearful 
motion showed ee met they had = one of the 
aliar dan r navigati rtial openin 
fn the ice enabled the ship to plough its tay atin fos 
some distance, but their was soon again im- 
, and the ship was fastened by an ice-anchor to a 
, Which required to be carefully watched lest it should 
turn over; and a heavy “ floe ” having given it a shock, 
the greatest uncertainty followed as to the result, and men 
were prepared to cut the hawsers, under the expectation 
of the mass losing its balance. To avoid being enclosed 
in the ice amongst which the berg drifted them, they 
were compelled to cast off. The ship laboured in vain 
to make any progress, and the contest was given up- Au 
iceberg to which they were again fastened drifted them 
southward. On the 13th there appeared a probability 
of escaping from their imprisonment, but as the ship 
made its way amongst masses of ice more than half a 
mile in length, they closed impenetrably behind her. 
Sometimes they made satisfactory progress, and were at 
others compelled to retrace their course lest the ship 
should be nipped. Amidst this disheartening navigation 
they reached on the 18th a solid mass of ice, which it 
was hopeless to encounter; “ it glared,” says Captain 
Back, “ in one undivided mass to the utmost limits of 
sight.” Again the singular and apparently capricious 
character of polar navigation, which forbids despair 
under the most desperate appearances, permitted them to 
pursue their voyage; but on the 23rd new interruptions 
occurred just at the time when their hopes were most 
anxiously bent on reaching Frozen Straits. “ Had there 
only been a channel as wide as a brook ” they would 
have effected their purpose ; but “ excepting within a 
few feet of the ship, where the black streaks of water 
looked like inky lines on a fair sheet of paper, far as the 
eye could reach all was ice.” Their surprise at first 
was, not how they were to get out of their imprisoned 
space, but how they got there. On the 25th a change of 
the wind again gave them hope, and they did manage to 
gain a mile or two, but amidst shocks from the ice which 
would have effected the destruction of an ordinary veseel ; 
and as they slowly made way the ice closed in upon 
them ere the ship had gone twice its length. On the Ist 
of September, to add to their uncomfortable prospects, an 
early winter set in at a time when former navigators had 
been enjoying in the same latitude a temperature abso- 
lutely genial in comparison. Captain Back was of 
opinion that the ice had not broken up at all in the 
preceding year, and hence their difficulties were greater 
than could ordinarily have been anticipated. Here, 
almost in sight of the point which they were so anxious 
to reach, they were confined without any hope of esca 
for a period of eight or nine months. Captain Bac 
in recording the few trivial events which occurred, 
the visit of a raven, or the flight of a snow-bunting, 
exclaims, “ What must be the wearisome uniformity ' 
a life in which incidents such as these become memo 
rable!” But the dangers which threatened the existence 
of the ship roused them to exertion. Sometimes she 





creaked as if in agony with the pressure of the ice; 
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doors refused to shut ; the water gained a passage be- 
tween the strained timbers; and it was necessary to 
repare for any disastrous emergency which might 
come upon them in an instant. Provisions and preserved 
meats, with other necessaries, were got ready to place 
upon the ice in case of the ship being wrecked. The ice 
at this time was slowly advancing in upheaved masses, 
but in the very crisis of their fate its progress was pro- 
yidentially arrested, the wind having suddenly changed. 
In the ice surrounding the Terror “the mould of the 
ship was stamped as perfectly as a die.” Nothing 
daunted by their formidable difficulties they began cutting 
a canal in the ice with axes, but desisted, as the vacant 
space was immediately filled up with other pieces. After 
they had been a month in this position, another attempt 
to increase their chance of safety was made. Ice-saws 
fixed to large triangles and worked by a pulley were 
used with a view of cutting outa dock in which the ship 
might escape the immense re; and it was calcu- 
lated that in ten days the work might have been effected ; 
but on the 25th of oo a separation of the ice in 
which they were enclosed took place, and they drifted 
along with one of the masses into which it was broken. 
But their perils were not diminished by this circum- 
stance. On the 27th of September they were not above 
three miles from the shore, yet the ship remained firmly 
imbedded, and in momentary danger of being wrecked. 
A piece of ice drove against her with such force as to 
raise the stern seven feet and a half out of water, and 
there being no ice to which the-boats could be attached 
with safety, they were kept slung to the ship ready 
for instant use. Captain Back says—“ Thus ended a 
month of vexation, disappointment, and anxiety, to me 
personally more distressing and intolerable than the 
worst pressure of the worst evils which had befallen me 
in any other expedition.” The objects of the expedition 
were slipping out of their grasp; opportunities for 
making mteresting experiments and observations were 
passing by ; and their plans for passing the winter with 
something like snugness, and for rendering its long and 
dreary hours as agreeable as possible, were likely to be 
defeated. The temperature became lower and the air 
more bitter and piercing. Timber creaked with the con- 
traction caused by the cold. In the officers’ cabins the 
cold was below the freezing point, a point which it only 
reached on one or two occasions in England in the open 
air during the last severe winter. 

Nothing now remained but to make the best of their 
wtoward circumstances, and by moral resistance to meet 
their difficulties with cheerfulness. The officers and crew 
consisted in all of sixty individuals, many of the former and 
all the latter being volunteers. There were only three or 
four of them who could not write, and all could read ; most 
of them had never been out of a collier ; about six had 
served in Greenland whale-ships, and a few had been on 
board a man-of-war. Captain Back however had reason 
to regret that all his crew were not of the latter class, and 
he remarks “ how greatly discipline improves the mind, 
amd how the regular service-man is to be preferred for 
all hazardous or difficult enterprises.” The men who 
had served in the royal navy are more sociable and self- 
denying than those who have never been animated by a 
spit which peculiar circumstances have rendered a 
Powerful self-sustaining impulse. There was a want of 
‘ecial co-operation in the crew, which occasionally was 
very perplexing to their anxious commander ; but with 

exertions of the officers they managed to amuse 
themselves, though if left alone they would often 
‘tunter about though at the risk of being frost-bitten. 
ere was no other defect in the crew as a body than 
that which must inevitably exist betwixt men who have 
trained in a course of wholesome discipline and 
those taken at hazard from situations in which their 
bits have been under scarcely any regulation. Their 
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patients fortitude on all occasions connected with the 
service was admirable. The winter amusements of the 
crew were intended to benefit them both morally and 
physically. A masquerade was got up on the 22nd of 
October under the superintendence of the first-lieutenant, 
and afforded an evening of hearty frolic and enjoyment 
in the midst of circumstances apparently as forlorn as 
human beings could well be placed in. On the 29th of 
November a play was performed by the officers, and the 
crew undertook on their part to produce another theatri- 
cal piece some time afterwards. Whenever it was pos- 
sible they were employed six hours a day at some easy 
work on the ice. They built snow-walls and galleries 
from the ship in various directions. A game of leap- 
frog occasionally took place: and for some time both 
officers and men engaged daily in the game of foot-ball. 
These sports and exercises relieved the mind and contri- 
buted to the preservation of health. Nothing was 
omitted which could effect this object ; a swing fixed at 
the bowsprit was in great request as long as the novelty 
lasted. Whimsical figures were cut-in the ice and placed 
near the ship; and a “ hummock” of ice from which 
observations were taken was jocosely enough called 
Mount Pleasant. The condition of Captain Back was 
— the least enviable ; though he had the consola- 
tion of knowing that everything had been done which 
the utmost devotion to the service required. He was 
much disappointed in being unable to make some im- 
portant magnetic experiments. Eight months after his 
departure from England he said seemed longer than any 
three years of his former adventurous life. “ The past 
had a dim and shadowy indistinctness which magnitied 
its proportions.” 

On the 12th of December a registering thermometer 
was sent up by a kite to the height of 1200 feet, when 
the cold was found to be 8° greater than on the ice. 
One of the crew falling accidentally into the water expe- 
rienced an agreeable sensation, owing to its temperature 
being 15° warmer than the air. The days were some- 
times so cold that the men could not take their accus- 
tomed exercise in the open air; and on one night it was 
so intense that an individual who crossed from one part 
of the ship to another to register the thermometer had 
his face frost-bitten, so rapid was the loss of heat conse- 
sequent on exposure to the air. A pistol-ball of mercury 
in a frozen state was fired into a piece of wood. When 
the weather became a little milder it is spoken of as 
rising to zero. The sun deserted them altogether for 
twelve days. A drying-room was fitted up as a means 
of avoiding the consequences of wet, and each man was 
required to change his clothes on coming from the 
outside. ; 

The perils encountered during the winter were of a 
nature which demanded all the force of mind and all 
the consolitary resources of which they could avail them- 
selves, in order to meet them without “being cast down. 
At one time the disruption of the ice presented them , 
with prospects of reaching a safe anchorage, and at 
another they drifted within two miles of an iron-bound 
coast, against which the ice was forced up to the height 
of thirty or forty feet, amidst a dismal grinding sound. 
To keep out of this pressure they were now left to de- 
pend on the integrity of the “floe” in which they were 
imbedded, and the dissolution of which had at an earlier 
period being anxiously hoped for. It withstood the 
commotion occasioned by storms and spring-tides, but at 
length without any apparent external cause many miles 
of ice of which it was composed were crumbled to pieces 
up to within a short distance of the ship. The singular 
scene, which met Captain Back’s eyes during a short 
walk from the ship for the purpose of surveying the 
extent of the destructive power which had been at work 
on the floe, calls forth the following remarks :— 
“ What a multitude of reflections rushed into the mind! 
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—the might of nature—the physical feebleness of man— 
and yet again the triumph of spirit over matter—man, 
trusting in his own unquenchable energy and the pro- 
tection of an omnipresent Providence, braving Nature in 
the very strongholds of her empire, and if not successful 
in the encounter, yet standing up unvanquished and 
undismayed !” 
{To be concluded iu our next.] 


THE HORSE IN THE MALAYAN ARCHIPE- 
LAGO, &c. 


(From ‘ Moore's Notices of the Indian Archipelago.’] 


Ix every country lying east of the Burrampooter, and 
south of the tropic, the horse, however diversified, is little 
better than a pony. This fact, after quitting Bengal, is 
first noticed in the countries of Cassay, Ava, and Pegue. 
Here the horse seldom equals thirteen hands high, but is 
active, spirited, and well formed. As we proceed to the 
south and east, the horse becomes more diminutive, and 
those of Lao, Siam, and the southern provinces of China 
are inferior in size and beauty to those of Ava and Pegue. 
The Siamese and Cochin-Chinese have no cavalry, and 
make no use of their ponies except for riding on ordinary 
occasions. Even for this last purpose they are not es- 
teemed, the elephant being always preferred as a more 
respectable and dignified mode of conveyance. In the 
Malayan peninsula there are no plains or roads, and the 
inhabitants, living almost exclusively on the low and 
woody banks of the rivers, naturally substitute their ca- 
noes and boats for beasts of carriage and burden, and 
hence the horse has not yet been naturalized amongst 
them. Proceeding eastward in the Malayan islands, the 
horse first occurs in the interior of Sumatra, and here we 
have two of the best breeds known in these countries, the 
Achin and Batta, both very spirited but small, and bet- 
ter suited for draught than the saddle. 

Of all the countries of the Archipelago, the horse is 
most frequent in the island of Java. The Javanese pony 
is generally larger than that of Sumatra, and has more 
the form of a horse, is more temperate, but less gay and 
handsome. ‘Two distinct races may be described—that 
of the plains, and that of the mountains. The first of 
these is somewhat coarse—somewhat sluggish in dispo- 
sition, and so large as occasionally to reach the height of 
thirteen hands and an inch. The second is small and 
hardy, and, as in the case of the kuningan, a breed in the 
interior of Cheribon, sometimes very handsome. The 
horse is used in Java for the saddle, and as a beast of 
burden, but never by the natives in agricultural labour or 
any species of draught. Europeans use them extensively in 
their carriages, and on the level and well-constructed 
roads of Java the traveller is conveyed at the rate of 
twelve and even fifteen miles an hour in a carriage drawn 
by four of these little animals. We must take this op- 
portunity, however, to remark that there is no advantage 
whatever in the employment of this diminutive breed of 
eattle. A pair of good English post-horses will go a 
stage of fifteen miles on such roads as those of Java 
without difficulty. To perform the same distance in a 
carriage of the same weight requires twelve Javanese 
ponies. One horse therefore is equal to six ponies, and 
as at the utmost a full-grown horse will not consume 
above double the food of a pony, the charge of maintain- 
ing him, in proportion to the work he is capable of per- 
forming, is no more than one third. 

The horse, but of a very inferior breed, is found on the 
islands of Bali and Lombok. Passing over these we come 
to the island of Sambawa, which produces two different 
races—those of Tamboro and Bima. The last, especially 
those of Gunong Api, are by far the handsomest breed of 
the Archipelago, and are extensively exported. The Bima 
ponies possess strength, symmetry, and beauty ; and at 





first appearance bear some resemblance to the Arab, 
ee closer —-s however, it does not a 
that they are entitled to be considered as possessed 0: 
qualities designated b/ood, in the language of the = 
and which is only to be found in the Arab, and his de- 
scendant—the English race-horse. The limbs indeed 
exhibit this character, but it is wanting in the skin and 
coat, which are thick and harsh, and it is not even present 
in the shape and expression of the head, although very 
pretty. 

After passing Sambawa, the horse is traced to Flores, 
Sandal-wood Island, and Timor; but nowhere farther 
to the east ; being unknown in the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, and the neighbouring islands. Next to Java 
the horse is found in the greatest abundance on the is. 
land of Celebes. Upon the whole, we consider this to 
be the best breed of the Archipelago. In the great island 
of Borneo, the horse is found only in its north-eastern 
extremity opposite to the Suluk cluster, where also, as well 
as in the group of the Philippine islands, it is frequent. 
The Philippine pony bears some resemblance to that of 
Celebes, but, judging from the specimens we have seen, 
is somewhat larger than this, and in figure and beauty 
inferior to the breeds of Sambawa, Java, and Sumatra, 
We do not imagine that it contains any admixture of the 
Spanish blood, although this has been suspected. 

Within the Archipelago, as in other parts of the world, 
the colour of the horse is singularly connected with qua- 
lity, temper, and locality. The prevailing colour of the 
Achin ponies is piebald, which becomes rarer and rarer 
as we proceed eastward. A Bima pony of this colour is 
as rarely seen asa black Arab. The prevailing colour 
of the Batta pony is bay and mouse colour. In Java the 
best horses are those of the most prevalent colours, viz. 
bays and greys; and roan and mouse coloured horses 
are very generally good. The worst colours are black 
and chestnut. The Javanese have such a dislike to the 
latter colour, that chestnut horses are not permitted to 
appear at their public tournaments. Bays, greys, and 
duns are the best and most frequent colours in the Bima 
ponies. Blacks and chestnuts are not frequent, but they 
are not considered inferior. Greys and bays prevail 
amongst the ponies of Celebes and the Philippines, nearly 
to the exclusion of all others. 

There is one interesting question which deserves a few 
words. Is the horse a native of the Indian Archipelago ? 
This is a point involved in as much difficulty here as in 
every other part of the world, America excepted. Look- 
ing to the physical character of these islands, seldom con- 
taining grassy plains fit to pasture the horse, we should 
not at first view be disposed to consider this animal indi- 
genous. ‘This would seem to be confirmed if Mr. Mars- 
den’s derivation of the most common native term can be 
relied upon. This word, Kuda, he derives from the In- 
dian word Ghora, from which it might appear that the 
islanders derived the horse from the country of the Hindus. 
But this most probably would equally be the case, if the 
Hindus instructed the islanders in taming and breaking- 
in the horse, so that etymology leaves us just where we 
were. The horse is found wild only in the plains of 
Celebes, but it so happens that this is just the country 
which etymology seems to decide is not the native place 
of the horse, for the name which he bears in the dialects 
of that island is borrowed from the Javanese, and indeed 
by one idiom he is designated the “ Buffalo of Java.” 
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